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ow U.S.News 
Controlled 


rship of Press, Radio, and 
- Movies Is Highly Con- 
~~ * centrated Today 


BEEDOM of speech and expression 
pee one of the four freedoms for 
hich we fought during the war. 
Throughout our history, it has been 

the most cherished of demo- 

boa liberties. How secure is this 
in the United States today? 
is Ernst, celebrated lawyer and 

, thinks we are faced with a 
problem relative to a wide 
exchange of ideas, facts, and 

in this country. In his new 

wk. The First Freedom (New York: 

n, $3), he explains why he 

this opinion and what he thinks 
we should do about the situation. 

Mr. Ernst does not think that the 
tight of free speech will be lost or 

here as it has been in cer- 
: other countries. There is no 
prospect that the government will 
day us the right to express our 
ons freely. It will not seize con- 
the great means of communica- 
tioi—the press, the movies, or the 
radio. It will not deny authors of 
books, editors, or radio commentators 
the right to express themselves as 
they choose. Nor will it deny the 
tight of citizens to say what they 
think about public questions. 

But, as Morris Ernst sees it, an all- 
powerful government is not the only 
thing to fear. Our freedom of speech 
and expression may be endangered by 
another power—the power of private 
monopoly. If a relatively few people 
control our communications industries 
sith as the radio, press, and movies 

_ (Concluded on page 6) 
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ACME AND INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


LEADERS IN LATIN AMERICA. Avila Camacho (left), President of Mexico; Erico Dutra (center), President of Brazil; and 
Juan Peron (right), who was recently elected as President of Argentina in spite of opposition by the United States 


Problems of This Hemisphere 


As Pan American Day Approaches, the People of Twenty-one Republics 


Are Giving Increased Attention to Their Relations 


INCE April 14 of each year is set 
aside as Pan American Day, this is 
an appropriate time to look into our 
present relations with the 20 Ameri- 
can republics to the south of us. How 
are we getting along with these na- 
tions as a whole? To what extent are 
we continuing the close cooperation 
with them that was carried on during 
the war? What are some of the prob- 
lems which must be worked out in 
order to strengthen the relationship 
between the United States and Latin 
America in the period ahead of us? 
These and other related questions 
are of vital concern to our country, 
and they should receive wide study and 
discussion. Attention should be de- 
voted to them not only on Pan Ameri- 
can Day, but throughout the year. 
There are two sides to the picture of 
our present relationship with Latin 
America. One side is encouraging, and 





the other is discouraging. We shall 
discuss the unpleasant side first. 

It involves the long-standing dis- 
pute between the United States and 
Argentina—a dispute so serious that it 
has prevented the holding of an im- 
portant meeting among the Pan 
American nations. The conference was 
to have taken place late last year at 
Rio de Janeiro, but was postponed for 
several months. Then it was called off 
again, and it is not known when it may 
finally take place. 

Whenever the conference is held, it 
will try to arrange a permanent treaty 
of defense among the American na- 
tions. They have a defense arrange- 
ment now, but it is a wartime agree- 
ment only. It comes to an end when 
World War II is officially closed by the 
making of final peace treaties between 
the winning and the losing nations. 

At that time, most American na- 


meme 








Story of the Spartan Youth 


By Walter E. Myer 


you have prob- 

ably heard the 

story of the Spartan 

youth and the stolen 

nx fox. The boy hid 

+E. Myer the fox under his 

oak, and when the animal began to 

tlaw and bite he steeled himself and 

kept a Straight face. He did not betray 

its presence by crying out. This story 

to illustrate the training and 

of the young Spartans. They 

went hardships until they were 

i vigorous, and strong. Whatever 

they could “take it.” They 

. a to be men of steel who could 

situation firmly, without flinch- 

ad without complaint. At least that 
Me ideal in Sparta. 

W no one in his senses wants the 

= People of America to be like the 

Myouths. Their training was very 

id. They were good fighters but 

** Good for much else. Certainly 

h despite the fact that she de- 


stroyed glorious Athens, left little of 
value for later generations. We in 
America do not want to make a virtue of 
enduring hardship. We want to learn 
how to broaden our interests, to be many 
sided, to enjoy the comforts of a com- 
plex civilization, and to get as much as 
possible out of life. 

But American boys and girls should 
not look upon ease and comfort as the 
only goals worth while. They should 
know the meaning of hard work and 
rigid discipline. They should learn how 
to surmount difficulties; how to meet 
disappointments without losing poise or 
confidence. Many young people would 
profit by adding to their equipment a 
little of the Spartan toughness of fiber. 

I do not accuse the young people in 
the schools of being softies. Most of 
them are not. But a good many are. I 
wish each reader of this editorial would 
take a softie test to see whether or not 
he is one. Here are a few questions 
which you may ask yourself: “Do I ex- 


pect things to be done for me in my 
home without my doing as much for 
other members of the family?” “Do I 
do a fair share of the work about my 
home?” “Do I give up if my work at 
school becomes difficult, or do I deter- 
mine to conquer the difficulty?” 

If your answers to these questions are 
honest, they may help you to judge your- 
self. And, if you are inclined to be soft 
or helpless or too dependent upon ease 
or too disinclined to buckle down and 
do hard work, you’d better snap out of 
it. If you don’t you are storing up 
trouble for yourself. After a while you 
will be out of school, and you will find 
yourself in a world where competition 
is keen and where you aren’t being cod- 
dled or favored. If you are a tender 
plant you will have some very painful 
experiences. You’d better accustom 
yourself right now to good work and 
hard work; to discipline and the per- 
formance of duty; to meeting life’s dis- 
comforts and annoyances, 


with One Another 


tions want to have ready a permanent 
treaty by which they will agree to de- 
fend the Western Hemisphere against 
attack by outside nations. Such a 
treaty would also provide for joint 
action against any nation within the 
hemisphere which may threaten to at- 
tack its neighbors or which may be 
considered a menace to peace. 

The hemisphere treaty would fit in 
with the rules of the United Nations , 
Organization, because the UNO per- 
mits any group of nations to work out 
plans for self-defense. It is simply un- 
derstood that if the UNO does not 
think the trouble is being dealt with 
satisfactorily, its Security Council has 
the right to take a hand with its own 
world police. 

Despite the importance of such a 
treaty, the United States refuses to 
take part in it if Argentina is in- 
cluded. Our government says that the 
government of Argentina, headed by 
President Juan Peron, is a dictator- 
ship. We used our influence strongly 
to try to keep him from winning the 
recent election. Although it is widely 
agreed that the election which Peron 
won was an honest one, we still do not 
want to have anything to do with him 
because he was among the Argentine 
leaders ewho caused us trouble and 
helped the Axis during the war. 

Some of the other American nations 
do not like all that Argentina has done 
either, but they believe that the United 
States has gone too far in trying to 
“dominate” Argentina’s affairs. Some 
of them believe that our interference 
led many Argentines who do not like 
Peron to vote for him. Now that 
Argentina’s election is over, they be- 
lieve that the United States should ac- 
cept the outcome. 

At the same time the Latin Ameri- 
can nations realize that a Western 
Hemisphere treaty cannot be worked 
out unless the United States takes 
part. So they are uneasy about the 
future of Pan American cooperation. 
They wonder whether we shall change 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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South America has rich resources, as these oil derricks show .. . 


Twenty-one American Republics 


(Concluded from page 1) 


our minds about Argentina in time for 
a big Pan American meeting which is 
supposed to be held later this year at 
Bogota, Colombia. 

Within the United States, there is 
also a great deal of concern about the 
stand we have taken. Those who sup- 
port it say that we should not give in 
and deal with a government which 
helped our wartime enemies. They 
say that Argentina is a “breeding 
ground” for fascism and war in this 
hemisphere. 

But those who criticize our actions 
say that we run the risk of losing the 
friendship of many American repub- 
lics. Those countries will believe that 
we are determined to have our own 
way in the hemisphere. This feeling 
has been widespread in the past, and 
it may become so again, stirring up 
great resentment against us in Latin 
America. 

If there is to be real cooperation in 
the Western Hemisphere, it is said, it 
must not be one-sided. The United 
States must make up its mind to re- 
spect the desires of the other Pan 
American countries, and not upset co- 
operation just because it cannot get its 
way. It should not be calling off con- 
ferences. It would be better for the 
United States to wait until Argentina 
threatens peace and then call for joint 
American or UNO action. 


Other Side of Story 


That is one side of the story on Pan 
American Day, 1946. The rest of 
the story is better because it tells the 
ways in which the republics are co- 
operating with one another. Further- 
more, it reveals that Latin American 
nations, even though they are faced 
with serious problems which must be 
overcome, have good prospects of 
achieving great progress in the years 
just ahead. 

In the matter of trade, our country 
and Latin America are getting along 
better than ever before. During the 
prewar years, England led all other na- 
tions in trading with the lands to the 
south of us. Our country was second, 
and Germany ranked third. Today, 
the United States is far out in front 
of other countries in trading with that 
region. The war knocked Germany 
completely out of the picture, and re- 
duced England to a poor second posi- 
tion in relation to us. 

It is predicted that we shall hold the 
lead in trading with Latin American 
nations for some time at least. As a 
result of our heavy purchases from 


these nations during the war, they 
have come into possession of a large 
number of our dollars. They can now 
use these dollars to purchase American 
products which they need and want, 
but which were not available during 
the conflict. They are intending to buy 
much of our steel, machinery, motor 
vehicles, and other industrial equip- 
ment which will help them to build up 
their home industries. 

However, such countries as Eng- 
land, Canada, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and Russia are making a strong bid to 
gain as much trade as possible with 
Latin America. Hence, we shall meet 
up with increasing competition from 
this point on. 

If we are to keep our lead in trading 
with the nations to the south of us, we 
must be willing to buy as much from 





peting products—grain and cattle— 
have not enjoyed friendly trade re- 
lations. That is considered to be one 
reason why the Argentine leaders 
worked against us during the war, and 
still are hostile toward us. 

Consequently, it is important that 
we try to carry on as much business as 
possible with that region, both buying 
and selling, without in any way at- 
tempting to shut out other countries, 
and without causing undue injury to 
our own industry and agriculture. We 
must remember that we depended 
heavily upon Latin America during 
the recent war, and we may have to 
do so again. 

Our government realizes that the 
more prosperous the people to the 
south of us become, the better cus- 
tomers they will be for our goods. So 
it is continuing to assist Latin Amer- 
ica in a number of ways, just as it did 
during the war. 

We are making loans to develop Latin 
American transportation systems, to 
build dams for electric power and ir- 
rigation purposes, and to build ade- 
quate water and sanitation systems 
for cities. 

We are furnishing Latin American 
countries with engineers, as well as 
factory and farm experts, to guide 
them in developing their abundant 
natural resources, and in _ building 
up their agriculture, industries and 
trade. 

We are selling them excess ships, 
machinery, and other government- 
owned war equipment to hasten their 
industrialization. Private American 
companies are building factories in 
that region to make automobiles, tires, 
refrigerators, rayon cloth, and other 
needed products. Americans also are 
active in helping to develop airlines, 
roads, railways, and electrical services 
in Latin American countries. 
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e « « yet millions of its people live in primitive villages 


them as we sell to them. During 
the war, of course, we were in urgent 
need of great quantities of their prod- 
ucts, but in peacetime we shall not be in 
such a position, and many Americans 
will oppose the sale of too many Latin 
American products in this country in 
competition with our own. 

This matter of trade relations be- 
tween the United States and Latin 
America is very important. We do not 
want to try to monopolize the trade 
with that area, but the more trade’ we 
carry on with these nations, the closer 
will be our ties with them. For ex- 
ample, Brazil worked very closely with 
us during the late war, because our 
two countries have always carried on 
extensive trade with each other. On 
the other hand, Argentina and the 
United States, because of their com- 


It is to be hoped that Latin Ameri- 
can nations, with our aid, can make 
rapid progress in solving some of their 
more serious problems. Among these 
are the following: 

Education. The number of totally 
uneducated people in Latin America 
is appalling. According to figures 
which have been recently published, 
the percentage of people who can 
neither read nor write in seven South 
American countries is as follows: 
Bolivia, 80 per cent; Venezuela, 75 per 
cent; Paraguay, 75 per cent; Ecuador, 
73 per cent; and Colombia, 50 per cent. 

The educational standards of a num- 
ber of other Latin American countries 
are also extremely low. Obviously, 
democracy cannot thrive and living 
conditions can never be satisfactory 
among people who are so lacking in 


education. In no country in the worl 
where the majority of people are ii 
erate, is there true democracy, 

Industry. Latin America needs bun. 
dreds of new factories to p 
raw materials and minerals and {; 
give the people work. Dams must by 
built and water power harnessed gp ,, 
to provide electricity to run these fa, 
tories, since there is a serioug 
age of coal in that whole region, 
of which there is also a sho 
have to be brought in from fp 
States and Europe. 

Agriculture. Farm production mpg 
be increased to furnish more fogg for 
the people. This can be done by brea. 
ing up the large estates, by 
away the jungles, by irrigating 
lands, by growing a variety of food 
rather than specialty crops gu} ts 
coffee and bananas, and by using moj. 
ern agricultural methods and equip. 
ment. 

Transportation. Today Latin Amer. 
ica has llama trails, footpaths, anj 
fairly good air transportation, The 
factories and city populations must fy 
linked with the farms and mineg by ; 
great network of roads, railways, anj 
improved waterways. Aviation mys 
be greatly expanded to overcome nat. 
ural travel barriers such as mountains 
and jungles. Over much of the eonti. 
nent any other travel is impossible, 

Government. As Latin Americans 
become better educated, it is hopei 
that they will turn increasingly t 
political democracy rather than t 
military dictatorship. It is true thit 
the Argentines, who are among the best 
educated people of that region, permit 
themselves to be governed by military 
leaders of a fascist character. Never. 
theless, democracy cannot be wide. 
spread and secure in Latin America 
until educational standards are much 
higher. Meanwhile, certain of these na- 
tions are holding free elections and are 
moving in the general direction of 
political democracy. 








Election in Japan 


The Japanese people are preparing 
to go to the polls this week to select 
from more than 3,000 candidates a 
total of 466 members to their House 
of Representatives. This event willbe 
the first election of any sort that the 
Japanese have had during or sinee the 
war. It will also be the first try 
democratic election in the long his | 
tory of the Japanese. 

Women in Japan are being allowed to 
vote for the first time. While some of 
them have caught the spirit of polities 
and are vigorously campaigning for the 
side they want to win, many of them 
are not yet taking part in politics 
They still think they must vote, if # 
all, as their husbands decide. 

Under the orders of General Douglas 
MacArthur, all political parties r 
allowed to campaign for votes. * 
candidates, however, have been invest 
gated by Allied officers to see whethet 
they played key parts in Japan’s W#. 
Those who did are not allowed tor 
for office. 

One of the important issues of th 
campaign is the new Japanese Col 
tution. The lawmakers being 
this week will either adopt or chans 
the document which was drawn UP 
the emperor’s cabinet recently. 
of the candidates are in favor of 
constitution, but some declare ™ 
is part of a plan to keep the emperor 
on his throne. The constitut , also 
guarantees the four freedoms #”” 
Japanese. ; 
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Vital U. S. Decision? 


It is still too early to know whether 
the UNO Security Council session in 
New York will be considered a suc- 
cess or a failure. That will depend on 
whether the Council finds a peaceful 
solution to the highly controversial 
disputes with which it is dealing. 

But regardless of how this Security 
Council session turns out, the Ameri- 
can nation now faces a most important 
question because of what has happened 
in New York—are we following a suit- 
able foreign policy? 

In the dispute over Iran, the United 
States has adopted a policy of being 
“tough.” We refused to grant Rus- 
sia’s request for a two-weeks’ delay; 
instead we insisted that the Iranian 
dispute be investigated immediately. 
Because we forced the issue in this 
way, the Russian delegate walked out 
of the meeting, and, for the time being 
at least, the Big Three powers were 
seriously and dangerously split. 

Now Russia may decide to be more 
cooperative, and she may return to the 
Council to work in a friendly fashion 
with the other member nations. In- 
deed, Russia may already have taken 
this course. 

But suppose Russia refuses to yield? 
Suppose she doesn’t give in and 
instead adopts permanently an un- 
friendly, uncooperative attitude—what 
then? Are we prepared to back up our 
strong words and “tough” policies? 

Many observers say we are not. 
They argue that if we are going to 
continue to follow a “tough” foreign 
policy, we must immediately begin to 
back it up with an equally “tough” 
military policy. They insist that con- 
tinued hard feelings or a definite split 
between Russia and the United States 
will mean grave danger of war sooner 
or later, and that we must prepare to 
meet that danger. We must maintain 
a stronger armed force than we have 
ever thought of having in peacetime. 

If, on the other hand, we are going 
to continue to let our armed forces 
disintegrate, it is argued that we have 
no business talking “tough.” In the 
opinion of an increasing number of ob- 
servers, the nation cannot long avoid 
making a decision one way or the other. 
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Film on Roosevelt 


Universal Pictures has just issued a 
newsreel on the life of the late Presi- 
dent Franklin D., Roosevelt which 


has taken to trailer homes, This f 
running water plus air conditioning. 


The Story 






HIGH ABOVE THE CLOUDS. This superrocket has gone 43 miles above the earth to penetrate the secrets of the ionosphere, 
As the rocket returns, a parachute opens to keep it from crashing and destroying itself 


will be of interest to all Americans. 
The film, entitled Roosevelt, Man of 
Destiny, runs for 18 minutes and pro- 
vides a graphic picture of the first 
American to be elected to four terms 
as President. The sequences showing 
various wartime meetings with Prime 
Minister Churchill and Premier Stalin 
were extremely secret when they were 
taken and are all the more interesting 
for that reason. 

President Roosevelt’s public service 
is traced from the time he was elected 
President in 1932 until the time of his 
death. Mr. Roosevelt’s dramatic fight 
against infantile paralysis is also high- 
lighted. 


Rocket Records 


In recent years American science 
has developed many new ways of 
studying weather conditions at tre- 
mendous heights above the earth. One 
new device, the ionosphere rocket, 
soared more than 43 miles into space 
in a recent test in New Mexico. 

This new rocket was developed by 
the California Institute of Technology 
in cooperation with the War Depart- 
ment, and was specially designed to 
withstand the pressure of speeds 
greater than sound’s. It weighs half a 
ton and is 16 feet long and a foot in 
diameter, After it speeds into the iono- 
sphere (the vast electrically-charged 
space lying above the stratosphere) 
to record temperature, it floats safely 
back to earth aided by a parachute at- 
tachment. 
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LATEST IN TRAILERS. Mobile America, faced with a serious housing shortage, 


our-room unit is complete with hot and cold 





of the Week 


The ionosphere rocket reached a 
point almost twice as high as the best 
record achieved by the Signal Corps’ 
weather balloons. However, the world 
record is believed to be the 62-mile 
limit reached by a German rocket dur- 
ing the war. And next month the War 
Department hopes to shatter even that 
record by sending a V-2 rocket 100 
miles high. Bit by bit man is learning 
how to escape the earth’s blanket and 
to make voyages into space. 


LaGuardia of UNRRA 


The world’s millions of hungry 
people are now looking to Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia for the food supplies they 
so desperately need. As the new head of 
the United Nations Relief and Reha- 
bilitation Administration, LaGuardia 
must deal with a food crisis which has 
spread starvation halfway around the 
globe. 

There is good reason for believing 
that, if resourcefulness and energy can 
help the situation, he will be able to do 
the job. In his 12 years as mayor of 
New York City, LaGuardia showed 
himself to be an unusually capable 
man. He gave New Yorkers honest 
and efficient government. Before he 
was mayor, he distinguished himself 
in the House of Representatives. 

America knows LaGuardia as a 
showman and as a fine administra- 
tor. The little man in the big black 
hat is famous for his peppery person- 
ality, his habit of doing the unex- 
pected, and his fondness for watching 
fires, 


The Court Meets 


As the new International Court of 
Justice met for the first time last 
week, it prepared to take up as its first 
case a dispute between Great Britain 
and Guatemala. This dispute concerns 
British Honduras, a small Central 
American territory about the size of 
Massachusetts, which both nations 
claim. 

Back in the 17th Century, British 
sailors were shipwrecked off the coast 
of what is now British Honduras. The 
land then belonged to Spain, and for 
more than a century and a half Spain 
and Britain argued over the ownership 
of the colony. Finally they agreed in 
Britain’s favor. 

But when Guatemala gained its in- 
dependence from Spain, it too claimed 
the small territory. An agreement be- 
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tween Guatemala and England in 1859 
gave the land to Britain, but provided 
that a highway should be built through 
British Honduras to the Guatemalan 
capital. Guatemala now claims that 
British failure to build this road hag 
cancelled the agreement, and that the 
territory belongs rightfully to her, 

The 15 judges of the International 
Court will soon decide this tangled dis. 
pute. It is not a quarrel which would 
lead to war, but in settling it the 
judges will be helping to build a body 
of law to govern larger disputes. 


Wild Animal Inflation 


Now that the circus and zoo seasons 
are getting into full swing, one Ameri 
can business is booming. It is the 
business of providing circuses and 
public gardens with wild animals 
tigers, giraffes, hippos, aardvarks, 
aye-ayes, monkeys, and other crea 
tures from faraway places. 

However, like many another enter- 
prise, the animal business finds that 
today’s demand is much greater than 
the supply. During the war the aver 
age zoo in this country lost more than 
a fourth of its birds and animals and 
found it almost impossible to replace 
them. The supply will continue to re 
main limited until the world food 
shortage eases, and meanwhile prices 
have gone sky-high. 

Strangely enough, the lion—king of 


the beasts—sells for only about $100 A 








because he thrives in captivity. But F 
a hippopotamus, a giraffe, or a gorilla = 
is now worth at least $4,000, and 
elephants sell for even more. A 
rare okapi, the purplish-brown, short- 
necked cousin of the giraffe, costs 
$15,000, and Siberian tigers bring 
$8,000 apiece. Ordinary monkeys may 4 
be had for as little as $20 apiece, and 
pythons sell for $5 to $10 a foot. 


A Teacher Protests 


Miss: Marion Buck, who teaches in 
the Watertown (N. Y.) High School, 
has written to us as follows: 

“Very often I have commended # 
my students the fairness with which 








you have presented conflicting views, 
as indeed you do in the current (M 
18) issue on Soviet-British-Americal 
relations. But I must protest the one 
sided picture of railroad subsidies you 
give on page 8. In this you are not 
alone; many American history texts 
do the seme. 
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“jt would almost seem as though 
there were @ conspiracy against tell- 
ing the simple fact that the railroads 
have been and still are obligated to 
carry all government freight at half 
vate. As a result of the huge volume 
carried, the government has saved 
he full value of the land grants, and 
afew congressmen are trying to get 
this obligation on the railroads lifted, 
sinte they have paid in full for all so- 
called ‘gifts’.” 

We agree with Miss Buck that this 
jmportant fact should not have been 
omitted in the article on subsidies. It 
js true that the railways must carry 
goverament freight for half price over 
every mile of territory which was 
given to them in grants. Certain mem- 
bers of Congress, as Miss Buck points 
out, contend that the railways have 
paid back their “debt” to the govern- 
ment and thus should be able to charge 
higher rates for hauling its freight. 


Voice of History 


“It is a gloomy moment in history. 
Not for many years—not in the life- 
time of most men who read this paper 
—has there been so much grave and 


deep apprehension; never has the fu- Byron Nelson, who won practically Radio broadcasting in England dif- 
ture seemed so incalculable as at this every major contest held during the ‘fers in several important respects | FURNITURE 
time. war, has been having a tough go re- from that in America. Our broadcast- 
“In France the political cauldron cently with veterans who are return- ng facilities are privately owned and », PS 
seethes and bubbles with uncertainty; ing to the links. Two of his chief operated, and consist of four nation- , 
Russia hangs as usual, like a cloud, rivals are Ben Hogan of Hershey, Wide networks, a number of regional \ b) 
dark and silent upon the horizon of Pennsylvania, and Sam Snead from Chains, and many independent sta- y 
Europe; while all the energies, re- the Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia. “DS. 
sources, and influences of the British Nelson came in fifth in the St. Peters- The British, on the other hand, have 
Empire are sorely tried, and are yet burg, Florida, Tournament, trailing OMY one radio network, the British 
to be tried more sorely, in coping with winner Hogan by eight strokes and Broadcasting Corporation. BBC is not —, 
second-best Snead by three. In later CSidered a government agency, nor SS 
tourneys at Greensboro, North Caro- 38 it a private corporation, It is what => 
lina, and Jacksonville, Florida, Snead is called an independent public corpo- rN es 
trimmed the field; however, Nelson ration. Its officials are appointed by <tRO- 
the government, but in peacetime they 


ACME 

Fiorello LaGuardia recently put aside his 

duties as mayor of New York and took 

up those as head of UNRRA. He is direct- 
that organization’s relief activities. 


the vast and disturbed relations in 
China. It is a solemn moment, and no 
man can feel an indifference—which, 
happily, no man pretends to feel—in 
the issue of events. Of our own 
troubles [in the United States] no man 
can see the end.” 

That sounds very much like a de- 
scription of our own times, doesn’t it? 
Well, it isn’t. Those words were 
written in Harper’s Weekly for Oc- 


- tober 10, 1857—more than 88 years 


ago! Now do you feel better? 


King of Golf? 


Golf fans all over the nation are 
looking forward to the National Open 
Tournament in June to see who will 











CONTENDERS. 
coming National Open Golf Tournament. 
during the war, but golfers back from the wars are giving him stiff competition. 


be the 1946 King of Golf. This con- 
test will bring all of America’s top 
golfers together for a title match for 
the first time since 1941. Right now 
many of the leaders are finishing off a 
long series of tournaments in the 
South. 


was not in either contest, and Hogan 
was not at Greensboro. 

But any one of golf’s “Big 20” 
players might win the National Open. 
Even among the best, golf is still any- 
body’s game. A streak of hard luck or 
a “bad case of nerves” can spell defeat 
for any of the topnotchers. 


President Reuther 


As the new president of the 
United Automobile Workers, Walter 


Sam Snead (left) and Byron Nelson will seek top honors in the 


Nelson won most of the golf contests 


ditional union methods. He believes 
labor should concentrate on wagcs and 
working conditions and not try to in- 
terfere in such matters as prices. 


Radio in Britain 


are not responsible to the government 
either in determining broad policy or 
in determining the programs to be 
broadcast. 

BBC operates on a nonprofit basis. 
It accepts no advertising, and its in- 
come is derived in part from the gov- 
ernment and in part from fees paid 
annually by people who own radios. 
BBC’s headquarters are in London, 
but programs originate in four sepa- 
rate places in the British Isles. Thus 


feel that commercial sponsors guar- 
antee a wider variety of programs. 


End of the League 


This month writes the last chapter 
in the history of the League of Na- 
tions, the association in which the 
hopes of the world were centered dur- 
ing the years following the First 
World War. Now, in its magnificent 
marble palace at Geneva, Switzerland, 
the League Assembly is holding its 
final meeting to end the organization’s 
existence and to transfer to the United 
Nations Organization the responsi- 
bility for preserving the peace. 

Having been unable to prevent a 
second world war, the League leaves 
the world stage as a failure. What it 
accomplished, however, should not be 
overlooked. It achieved noteworthy 
results in certain fields, such as the 
control of narcotics. It took the first, 
halting steps toward large-scale inter- 
national cooperation, and gave the na- 
tions practice in working out their 
problems together. The UNO may 
profit by its mistakes and its tragic 
failure to maintain peace. 



































SALO IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“He’d probably do all right in any other 
department” 


Doctor: “Exercise will kill all germs.” 
Sweet Young Thing: “But, doctor, how 
am I to get the germs to exercise?” 


* * * 


“How does that fancy clock go that you 
won at the county fair last month?” 

“Fine! In fact, it does an hour in less 
than 45 minutes.” 


* * * 
Wife (pointing out a high-priced hat 


P. Reuther controls one of the world’s the British listener normally has a - a shop) : “Isn’t that a duck of a hat, 
largest—and most important—labor choice of four programs. 5 ee res: bat T prefee & deck 
unions. The UAW, a part of the Con- Some say the British radio pro- with a smaller bill.” 


gress of Industrial Organizations, no 
longer includes the 1,200,000 members 
it had during the war, but it still 
boasts a membership of about 600,000. 
It also has an impressive record of 
winning wage increases. In the last 
10 years, UAW members have seen 
their average annual wages shoot from 
$830 to $2,521. 

As top man in the UAW, Reuther is 
expected to carry out the vigorous 
policies he urged as vice president. 
This means a new standard for meas- 
uring wage demands—the employer’s 
ability to pay. As leader of the recent 
General Motors strike, Reuther asked 
to see the company’s books in order 
to prove that General Motors could pay 
higher wages without raising prices. 

The idea of tying wage demands to 
prices is unpopular with many old- 
line union leaders and may bring Reu- 
ther into conflict with CIO president 
Philip Murray. Like R. J. Thomas, 
who was president of the UAW from 
1938 until his defeat in the recent elec- 
tion, Mr. Murray is said to favor tra- 


grams are superior to our own in that 
they give no time to “commercials.” 
Polls of public opinion in the U. S., 
however, have shown that the majority 
of Americans prefer our system. They 


eee aera 
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This 3-cent stamp with a picture of the 
GI discharge button pays tribute to our 
fighting men. 





* * * 


Newspaper Contributor: “I am a 
speedy worker. I finished this article in 
an hour and thought nothing of it.” 

Editor: “I got through it in a fraction 
of that time and thought the same thing.” 


* * * 


“Tommy,” said the teacher, “what is 
one-fifth of three-seventeenths?” 

“I don’t know exactly,” replied Tommy, 
“but it isn’t enough to worry about.” 


* * * 


Judge: “One year and $50 fine.” 
Prisoner’s Lawyer: “Your honor, I beg 
the sentence be reversed.” 
Judge: “Very well. Fifty years and 
$1 fine.” 
* * * 


No one can say the atom isn’t all it’s 
cracked up to be. 


* * * 


“If things keep going the way th 
are, the government is going to contro 
hing.” 

“Well, it will be a good thing when they 
get around to that boy across the street.” 


* * * 


Bill: “My wife’s been nursing a grouch 
all week.” 

Joe: “I didn’t know you’d been laid 
up.” 
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First Freedom 


(Concluded from page 1) 


—they will be able to control our 
thinking almost as effectively as would 
a dictatorial government. The indi- 
vidual citizen may be legally free to 
talk and think as he pleases, but, if 
most of his information comes from 
limited sources, he has no real chance 
to make up his mind on the basis of 
conflicting points of view. 

For example, if there are two inde- 
pendent newspapers in a town, there 
will be competition between them for 
readers. This may lead to a lively 
give and take of ideas. If, on the 
other hand, there is only one paper, 
its readers will get only one point of 
view as they scan the day’s news. Of 
course, radio, movies, and books are 
also part of the picture, but if they, 
too, reflect the ideas of only a few 
people, the individual will be forced 
to accept a very restricted mental 
diet. 

Furthermore, if powerful monop- 
olies control the great channels of 
communication, their wealth and in- 
fluence will enable them to keep new- 
comers from entering the field. The 
average person cannot hope to com- 
pete with the giant enterprises in 
radio, the press, or movies, even if he 
disagrees with what they are doing 
and would like to compete with them. 


Wealth of Evidence 


Morris Ernst presents a wealth of 
evidence to show the extent to which a 
comparatively few people control the 
newspaper, radio, and motion picture 
industries in the United States. He 
also shows that the trend is toward 
even greater concentration of power 
in these vital fields. 

This is what he has to say about 
newspapers: In 1909, when the total 
number of people buying newspapers 
was about 24,000,000, there were 2,600 
different daily papers from which they 
could choose. Today, with about 40,- 
000,000 people buying daily papers, 
there are only 1,700 different dailies 
published. And 21 percent of these 
papers are members of chains. News- 
papers belonging to a chain, of course, 
are under a single management. 

Even more disturbing is the way 
competition among newspapers has de- 
clined. In 1930, 89 American cities had 
a single owner running all so-called 
competing papers. By last year the 
number of such cities had increased 
to 161. By that time, 13 other cities 
had partial combinations of newspa- 
per ownership which made the papers 
less competitive. 

Besides cities such as these, there 
are many others without even a pre- 
tense of newspaper competition— 
cities where there is only one daily 
paper. In 1930, 1,002 cities fell into 
this class; today the total is 1,103. 
Actually, according to Mr. Ernst, daily 
newspaper competition has _ disap- 
peared in all but 117 American cities. 

The radio industry is even more 
highly centralized than the newspaper 
business. About 730 of the 900 com- 
mercial radio stations in this country 
are part of four huge networks—the 
National Broadcasting Company, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, the 
American Broadcasting Company, and 
the Mutual Broadcasting System. 

These networks control local radio 
stations in a number of ways. Sta- 
tions affiliated with them must drop 





their own programs during the best 
hours of the evening to make way for 
network programs. Moreover, local sta- 
tions are limited in the kinds of pro- 
grams they can feature. Often, they 
must deal through the networks in 
obtaining performers, because of the 
network practice of cornering the best 
radio artists with restrictive con- 
tracts. 

Monopoly in the radio industry is 
intensified by the manufacturing ac- 
tivities of companies affiliated with 
the networks. A few big firms, such 
as the Radio Corporation of America, 
owner of NBC, control most of the 
patents necessary for making radio 
equipment. Thus they are able to 
dominate small radio operators in an- 
other way—by controlling technical 
supplies needed for broadcasting. 

A further danger to freedom of 
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for the most part, the biggest and best 
in the places where they are located. 

The big companies, to a large ex- 
tent, control the theaters they do 
not own. These smaller theaters are 
largely dependent on the big com- 
panies for their supply of pictures, 
since the big companies have the most 
money and can make the most elabo- 
rate pictures. The independent the- 
aters are scarcely less free to choose 
the pictures they will show than the 
theaters the companies own. 

The practice of “block booking” is 
responsible for this situation. The 
big film distributors simply insist that 
if an independent theater owner is to 
buy one particularly desirable picture, 
he must buy a whole series of other 
films at the same time. These pic- 
tures fill all his operating time and he 
cannot buy other miscellaneous films 
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JOHNSON 


Ownership and control of our radio, press, and movies are concentrated in the 
hands of a few individuals 


thought and expression lies in the fact 
that increasing numbers of local radio 
stations are owned by newspaper pub- 
lishers. In 1941, the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission found that of 
801 stations investigated, 111 were 
owned by the publisher of the only 
newspaper in the city. Furthermore, 
each of these stations was the only 
one serving its particular city. Thus 
people in these cities were doubly re- 
stricted. They came up against only 
one point of view in their newspaper 
reading and found the same point of 
view when they turned on their radios. 

The movie industry presents a sim- 
ilar picture. There are 110 companies 
in the country, but eight of them dom- 
inate the field. The Big Five—Para- 
mount, Warner Brothers, Radio Keith 
Orpheum, Twentieth Century-Fox, 
and Loew’s (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
—regularly take in 70 per cent of the 
movie income of the nation. 

These five giants not only make pic- 
tures, but also own theaters. Al- 
though the total number of theaters 
they own is only 2,800—about 16 per 
cent of the total—these theaters are, 


he thinks audiences might enjoy. 
Thus the big company is able to de- 
cide what pictures will be shown. 

What can be done about this situa- 
tion? Morris Ernst thinks that al- 
though our newspaper, radio, and mo- 
tion picture industries are becoming 
more and more monopolistic, the tide 
can be turned. We can escape the 
dangers of having our ideas molded by 
a very few men. 

Protest by citizens who realize the 
dangers, according to Mr. Ernst, is 
one step. Then Congress, he believes, 
should investigate the situation in our 
communications industries and decide 
what should be done to correct any 
abuses it finds. The Justice Depart- 
ment should prosecute companies for 
some offenses under the anti-trust 
laws. It has already curbed the giants 
of the press, radio, and movies in cer- 
tain ways—in limiting the extent of 
block booking, for example. And, of 
course, the Federal Communications 
Commission regulates some policies of 
the radio corporations. 


Mr. Ernst believes that Congress - 


can do more than investigate. If it 


—— 


decides it is best to limit MONOopoligg 
in the communications fields, jt ma 
place special taxes on chain Opera. 
tions. It may pass laws limiting the 
size of enterprises in the field, In 
many other ways, it may combat “big. 
ness” in the newspaper, radio, anq 
movie industries, and encourage smal 
enterprises. 

For individuals and communities, 
there is another answer to the threat 
of monopoly. Groups of ordinary gt. 
izens can band together to start news. 
papers, to buy radio stations, and ty 

purchase theaters. The government, ' 
it is argued, should help these 2Toups 
in every possible way. 

Whatever we may think of the Sug. 
gestions made by Mr. Ernst, and many 
people will strongly oppose them, 
it will be generally agreed that the 
problem he raises should be given 
thoughtful attention. All citizens 
must be on the lookout for propaganda 
or unfair appeals of every kind. When 


. 








they see that a movie or a radio pr. 
gram or a newspaper account is urfair 
or inadequate, they should protest, 
If public opinion is watchful and coy. 
rageous, it can exert tremendais ip. 
fluence over news agencies The 
public must watch not only the Movies, 
radio and newspapers, but also the 
agencies which are set up to regulate 
them. Progress will cone only 
through policies of fairness to all 
concerned. 





Hemisphere Highway 


The dream of many Americans is to 
jump into the family car and drive 
south to Argentina or norta to Alaska. 
This cannot be done today, but the 
time may not be far off when the 
dream will come true. 

At the present time, a highway leads 
from the United States down into 
lower Mexico before it fades away into 
a wilderness of mountain trails and 
swamps. With the help of our gov- 
ernment, Mexico is finishing the final 
100-mile link which will connect her 
with Guatemala. When this section is 
complete, we shall be able to drive 
through Mexico, Guatemala, San Sal- 
vador, Honduras, and Nicaragua, and 
into Costa Rica before we find the road 
once more blocked by wilderness, 

Costa Rica’s mountains have proved 
the toughest obstacle in Central Amer- 
ica. The country is only 371 miles 
long, but every mile of road is a battle 
against mountain and jungle. North- 
ern Panama is the same way. Work 
on the road in these places is possible 
only four months in the year because 
of tropical rains. 

The final gap in the Pan American 
Highway is from the city of Panama 
to the border of Colombia. This stretch 
may be the last to be completed. Until 
recently, no one had even traveled 
through the jungle here. The distance4 
is only 200 miles, but as yet no survey 
of the territory has been made. 

Once on the South American mait- 
land, we can drive a car continuously 
into every country except Paraguay. 

As for the trip north to Alaska, it 
is a possibility—in theory, at least. 
The Alcan Highway was completed 
during the war and is being constantly 
improved. But a motorist would find 
that the beautiful trip is still difficult 
and dangerous. No filling stations, 
tourists camps, or restaurants have 
yet been built along the way. In all 
the 1,600 miles through the north- 
western wilderness, there is only oné 
town—Whitehorse. 
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Government Departments Headed by Cabinet Members 
They Carry Out the Tasks Assigned to Them by Congress and President 


HE following is a description of 

the 10 departments of the executive 
branch of our national government. 
The heads of these departments serve 
under the President of the United 
States, and collectively they are known 
as the President’s cabinet. The de- 
partments are listed here in the order 
of their establishment. 


Department of State 
James F. Byrnes, Secretary 

The Department of State, created 
in 1789, corresponds to the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs in most other coun- 
tries. Its chief job is to handle all 
our relations with foreign countries. 
The Secretary himself does not ac- 
tually decide upon our foreign policy, 
but the fact that he is in charge of 
putting it into effect gives him much 
influence. The way in which he deals 


Byrnes and Vinson 


with other countries often, affects 
their attitude toward us. 

The State Department maintains 
our foreign service, which keeps diplo- 
matic agents (ambassadors or min- 
isters) in foreign countries. Through 
their staffs these agents constantly 
keep our government informed about 
what is happening abroad and about 
what foreign nations think of the 
United States. 

They also do anything they can to 
promote the interests of the United 
States or to protect her citizens while 
they are abroad. Similarly, commer- 
cial agents, known as consuls, are 
sent to all important foreign cities to 
promote American trade and com- 
merce, 

Through the new Office of Interna- 
tional Information and Cultural Af- 
fairs, the State Department uses ra- 
dio, movies, newspapers, and other 
means of communication to promote 
goodwill toward the United States 
abroad. Although State handles foreign 
relations primarily, it acts as the of- 
ficial link between the federal and 
state governments—which explains its 
name, 


Department of the Treasury 
Fred M. Vinson, Secretary 


In 1789 Congress established the 
Treasury Department to manage the 
national finances. It helps Congress 
frame tax legislation to raise money, 
and if this source is inadequate it 
borrows money, largely by selling 
bonds, 

The Treasury Department collects 
all taxes, including tariffs on goods 
imported into this country. It coins 
Metallic money and prints paper 
money. It supervises all national 
banks and oversees the construction of 
public buildings. 

The Treasury is protected by its 
own Secret Service, which also tracks 
down counterfeiters and guards the 
President and the White House. 

Tn time of peace the Treasury De- 








Patterson and Clark 


partment has charge of the Coast 
Guard which patrols shipping lanes to 
spot dangerous icebergs, operates life- 
saving stations to aid shipwrecked 
crews, and patrols the coast to pre- 
vent smuggling. 


War Department 
Robert P. Patterson, Secretary 

Like the State and Treasury De- 
partments, War is one of the three 
original departments created in 1789. 
It is charged with the responsibility 
of protecting the nation. It organizes, 
maintains, and trains the Army. It 
also develops improved weapons and 
equipment, and makes plans for mobil- 
ization and combat operations in the 
event of war. 

The War Department has two im- 
portant nonmilitary functions. First, 
it operates the Panama Canal and ad- 
ministers the Canal Zone. Second, 
through the Army’s Corps of Engi- 
neers, it plans and supervises federal 
projects for deepening rivers, im- 
proving harbors, and constructing 
dams and irrigation works. 


Department of Justice 
Tom C. Clark, Attorney General 
Although an Attorney General was 


* provided for in 1789, the Department 


of Justice, which he now heads, was 
not created until 1870. The Attorney 
General is legal adviser to the Presi- 
dent and to the heads of the various 
executive departments. Through his 
assistants, he represents the govern- 
ment in court. He directs the district 
attorneys who prosecute offenders 
against federal law and the district 
marshals who arrest the accused. He 
has charge, too, of nonmilitary fed- 
eral prisons, 

One of the best known divisions of 
the Department of Justice is the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, whose 
“G-men” track down violators of 
federal laws. The Immigration and 
Naturalization Service controls all im- 
migration into this country and super- 
vises the process by which aliens may 
become citizens. 


Post Office Department 
Robert E. Hannegan, 
General 


This department was set up in 1792, 
but it was not until 1872 that it finally 
acquired the status of an executive 
department. Today it operates the 
world’s biggest business—the United 
States postal service. 


Postmaster 





and Forrestal 


Hannegan 


The carrying of mail over land, 
water, and air routes has become al- 
most a billion-dollar-a-year affair. 
The Post Office Department has en- 
tered the banking field, too, and its 
postal savings system is the sixth 
largest bank in the world. 


Department of the Navy 
James Forrestal, Secretary 

Originally the naval defense of the 
United States was a responsibility of 
the War Department, but in 1798 Con- 
gress established a separate Depart- 
ment of the Navy. This department 
organizes, maintains, and trains the 
naval forces which guard the United 
States, protect its commerce, and lend 
support to its foreign policy. It 
supervises the construction, arming, 
employment, and repair of our war 
vessels and naval aircraft. 

The Marine Corps is the Navy’s 
land force. Its men garrison naval 
bases and frequently storm positions 
on hostile shores. In time of war the 
Treasury’s Coast Guard is turned over 
to the Navy. 


Department of the Interior 
Julius A. Krug, Secretary 


After the Mexican War, the United 
States found itself with vast western 
lands which required special atten- 
tion. To provide for their care, Con- 
gress created the “Home Department” 
in 1849. The Department of the In- 
terior, as it is now called, has a wide 
variety of jobs. It inspects mines and 
makes safety recommendations. It 
administers the 165 million acres of 
land which still belong to the national 
government, hunts for new mineral 
deposits, and works to conserve oil, 
coal, and other natural resources. To 
control floods and irrigate desert land, 
it undertakes irrigation projects like 
Boulder and Grand Coulee Dams. In 
addition to all these things, it develops 
and protects our national parks, looks 
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after the Indian reservations, and 
supervises our organized territories 
(Alaska, Hawaii, and the Virgin Is- 
lands). 


Department of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary 

The Department of Agriculture 
came into being during the Civil War, 
but it was not made an executive de- 
partment until 1889. It is mainly con- 
cerned with the improvement of agri- 
culture in the United States, 

It employs hundreds of experts to 
experiment with better farming meth- 
ods: namely, with improvement of the 
soil, with development of new types 
of farm crops and livestock, with com- 
batting plant and animal diseases, 
preserving foods, and converting farm 
products into industrial articles (soy- 
beans into plastics, for example). The 
information gained from these experi- 
ments is passed on to the American 
farmer. 


The Department of Agriculture is 
especially interested in raising the 
standard of living in rural sections. 
It lends money to farmers so that they 
can electrify their buildings, buy up- 
to-date equipment, and purchase land. 
Its specialists show housewives how 
to can and prepare food, plan diets, 
and shop economically. 

The Department of Agriculture also 
takes care of the national forests— 
178 million acres of them. 


Department of Commerce 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary 

The Department of Commerce was 
created in 1903 to assist in the de- 
velopment of mining, manufacturing, 
fishing, transportation, and _ trade. 
Just as Agriculture aids the farmer, 
Commerce serves the American busi- 


nessman. 

The Bureau of the Census makes a 
regular count of many things in the 
United States—people, farms, indus- 
tries, religious organizations, boats, 
and telephones. 


The Bureau of Stand- 
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ards keeps the official set of weights 
and measures, and it aids manufac- 
turers by making scientific tests of all 
kinds of devices and materials, 

The Civil Aeronautics Authority 
regulates and encourages commercial 
aviation, licenses planes and pilots, 
and charts airways. The Coast and 
Geodetic Survey makes maps and 
charts of the United States and its 
possessions. The Patent Office guar- 
antees the inventor the sole right to 
use his invention during a period of 
17 years. The Weather Bureau col- 
lects reports on temperature, wind, 
and other weather conditions from all 
over the world and makes regular 
weather forecasts. 


Department of Labor 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach, Secretary 

This youngest of the executive de- 
partments came into being in 1913. 
Its job is to promote the welfare of 
wage earners in the United States. 
It collects and publishes a wide range 
of statistics concerning wages, work- 
ing conditions, prices, employment, 
and so on. 

The Labor Department checks up 
on the enforcement of federal laws 
regulating wages, hours, and working 
conditions. When disputes between 
employers and employees interfere 
with the welfare of the people as a 
whole, the department’s Conciliation 
Service investigates the disagreement 
and publishes the facts it finds. It also 
furnishes mediators to meet with rep- 
resentatives of both sides and assist in 
bringing about a peaceful settlement 
of the dispute. 

In addition, the department super- 
vises the welfare of women and chil- 
dren in industry, and distributes to 
the states funds to be used in guard- 
ing the health of mothers and chil- 
dren. 
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Operation of UNO’s Security Council Reviewed 


World Disputes Testing Strength of the Council, UNO’s Central Agency 


HE meetings of the United Nations 

Security Council in New York City 
during the last two weeks have re- 
newed world interest in this vitally im- 
portant agency. Because the Security 
Council is the strong arm—indeed, 
the heart—of the UNO, it is impor- 
tant that all Americans understand 
thoroughly how it operates. For this 
reason THE AMERICAN OBSERVER is re- 
viewing the make-up of the Council 
and the way it works. 

Eleven nations are represented on 
the Council. The Big Five—the United 
States, Russia, Britain, China, and 
France—are permanent members be- 
cause of their importance in world af- 
fairs and because they must furnish 
the bulk of the armed strength to back 
up the decisions of the Council. The 
other six members are nonpermanent 
and hold membership for only two 
years at a time. Egypt, Mexico, and 
the Netherlands are members until 
1947, and Australia, Brazil, and Poland 
hold seats until 1948. Each year the 
General Assembly will select three new 
Council members from among _ the 
smaller countries of the United Na- 
tions Organization. 


Always Ready 


The Security Council will hold fre- 
quent meetings to discuss important 
international problems. When the 
Council is not actually meeting, each 
member country will keep a represent- 
ative at UNO headquarters. so that 
the Council can go into session im- 
mediately in case an international 
emergency arises. 

To illustrate how the Council works, 
let us suppose that a boundary dispute 
arises between two nations. From the 
beginning, the two nations are ex- 
pected to seek a peaceful agreement, 
either by negotiation between them- 
selves or by going before the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. If the dispute 


Suggested Study Guide for Students 


Communications 


1. What is happening to competition 
in the newspaper industry in this coun- 
try? 


2. In what ways do the four big 
radio networks dominate the nation’s 
small stations? 


8. To what extent is there concen- 
tration of control and ownership in the 
film industry? 


4, What is “block booking,” and how 
does it work? 


5. What are some of the steps which 
Morris Ernst believes that individual 
citizens can take to combat the harm- 
ful effects of “bigness” in our com- 
munication industries? 


6. How can an alert citizen guard 
himself against propaganda and one- 
sided presentation of controversial 
issues? 


1. Do you or do you not feel that the 
problem raised by Morris Ernst is of a 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


Hussein Ala, Iranian ambassador to the U. S. and delegate to the UNO General 


Assembly, put his country’s case against 


early sessions in New York. 


continues, however, the General As- 
sembly undoubtedly will begin to in- 
vestigate and discuss it, and probably 
make suggestions. If these recom- 
mendations are ignored, the Assembly 
can then ask the Council te take over, 
if it has not already done so on its own 
initiative. 

There are three different ways in 
which the Council may deal with the 
dispute. It may decide, first of all, 
simply to discuss the matter. It can 
do this if any seven members of the 
Council vote in favor of discussing the 
issue. 

Second, it may be proposed during 
the discussion that the Council should 
look into the matter further—perhaps 
send out investigators to the countries 
involved in the difficulty. Before that 
can be done, however, seven Council 
members—including all the Big Five 
—must approve the investigation. Any 
permanent member can thus block the 


Russia before the Security Council at its 


investigation—veto it. The only ex- 
ception—and this is important—is 
that a permanent member cannot veto 
an investigation-if it is involved in the 
dispute. 

Third, the Council may discuss 
whether the facts uncovered during 
the investigation call for the use of 
strong action to settle the dispute. 
Again, such action can be taken only 
if seven Council members—including 
all the Big Five—approve. But this 
time, any one of the Big Five can veto 
action, even if it is involved in the 
dispute. 

Let’s see how this veto power works 
out in concrete cases. In the present 
dispute between Russia and Iran, the 
Soviet Union is a party to the dispute. 
Therefore, she cannot prevent the UNO 
from discussing the matter. Nor can 
she keep the Council from making an 
investigation to decide who is to blame. 
On the other hand, if the Council 





very serious nature? Explain your 


position. 


2. What do you think is the best 
solution of this problem? Do you feel 
that your ideas would be acceptable to 
the majority of American people? 


Pan American Day 


1. Why do some Latin American na- 
tions think that the United States is 
going too far in its hostile policy 
toward Argentina? 


2. How is our dispute with Argen- 
tina interfering with Pan American 
cooperation ? 


3. What are the two points of view 
in the United States with respect to 
our government’s policy toward Ar- 
gentina? 


4. Tell four ways in which we are 
continuing to help Latin American 
countries. 


5. Is the present trade relationship 
between the United States and Latin 
America favorable or unfavorable? 


6. In what way have our trade re- 
lations with Argentina helped to cause 
trouble between that country and our 
own? 


7. What are several of the problems 
which Latin Americans must solve in 
order to achieve progress and political 
democracy ? 


Discussion 


1. What is your opinion of our gov- 
ernment’s policy in refusing to take 
part in Pan American conferences 
which are attended by Argentina? 


2. Why is it important for the 
United States to carry on as much 
trade as possible with the Latin 
American nations? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What is meant when it is said 
that our foreign policy must be closely 
tied in with our military policy? 


2. Briefly explain the veto power of 
the Big Five in the UNO Security 
Council. 
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should want to force Russia to with. 
draw her troops from Iran, Russia 
could veto this action, as could 
other one of the Big Five nations, 

Or, suppose a quarrel should break 
out between two small nations, such as 
Yugoslavia and Greece. In sucha 
undoubtedly Russia would favor Yugo. 
slavia’s side, and Britain would back 
Greece. Nothing could prevent UNO 
from discussing this quarrel, but either 
Russia or Britain could veto an inpegij. - 
gation. Either nation could, moreover, , 
prevent the use of force to settle the 
dispute between the smaller powers by 
vetoing the proposed steps. 


When Big Five Agree 


But when all the Big Five do agree 
that forceful measures are necessary 
in dealing with a dispute, the Counei] 
may then call upon the UNO members 
to break off their dealings with the 
trouble-making nations—by stopping 
rail, sea, air, postal, radio, and other 
communications. Next, the Council ean 
ask the air forces under its control to 
drop warning leaflets on the nations a 
fault. f 

As a last resort, the Security Cou: 
cil can send land, sea, and air forgs 
against the nations which are #- 
dangering the peace. Such forcesare 
to be supplied by UNO members inpro- 
portion to their size. 

It should be pointed out, of course, 
that the UNO does not take away from © 
any nation the right to deferd itself © 
against attack. Neither does it pre 
vent a group of nations from working 
out agreements to defend one another 
in case of attack. Such nations simply 
have to keep the Security Couneil 
fully informed about these defense 
moves. And the Council can step in, 
whenever it wishes, to take a hand in 
the situation with its own interna 
tional police force. It does not have 
to be asked to take action of this kind, 


3. What well known international : 
organization is going out of existence ~ 
this month? q 

4. Which two nations are involved 


in the first case to come before the new 
International Court of Justice? 


5. How does the British radid 
system differ from ours? an 


6. Identify these men: Fiorello Lae ; 
Guardia, Walter Reuther, Sam Snead. 


7. How many members of the Presi : 
dent’s cabinet can you name? : 


8. Why are the prices of Wi 
animals so high at the present time 


9. What American President is t 
subject of a new short film? 





Pronunciations 


Asuncion—ah-soon-syon’ 
Caracas—kah-rah’kahs 
Hussein Ala—hus-sayn’ ah’lah 
La Paz—lah pahs’ ! 
Lima—lee’muh 


Montevideo—mohn-tay-vee-thay oh 
as in then) 
Quito—kee’toh 












